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THE CONDUCT OF MINISTERS TOWARDS EACH OTHER. 


“ For by the way they had disputed among themselves who should be the greatest.” 
Mark, ix. 34. 


No process by which we could conceive the Deity to work a 
transformation on the original character of man, could in all res- 
pects have assimilated it so much to his own, as that which sub- 
stitutes evangelical love in place of the reigning disposition of the 
natural heart. ‘ God is love.” Where this attribute is wantin 
in the character of an intellectual being, no trace of God’s mora 
image can be found; where it has gained an entire ascendency, 


- nothing essential to moral perfection is lacking. 


To the operations of this divine and energetic principle, man is 
indebted for his enjoyment of the present, and his hopes of the 
future. With respect to God, it is that disposition which has 
prompted the execution, and sustained the progressive opera- 
tions of that great scheme of mercy which is to people Heaven 
with the “ ransomed of the Lord.” With respect to man, it is 
the disposition which assimilates him to his maker ; “which suf- 
fereth long and is kind; envieth not; vaunteth not; seeketh not 
her own; is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil; beareth all 
things; believeth all things; hopeth all things; endureth all 
things.” What attribute has ever concentrated upon the charac- 
ter of a sinner, a constellation of virtues so bright and numerous ? 
What one was ever so prolific of those qualities which are em- 
ployed to sustain the relations, and endear the connections, of ci- 
vil society? Verily there is nothing inadequate in that repre- 
sentation which tells us, that “love is the fulfilling of the law;” nor 
false in that which asserts, that without it, we are as “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” ' 

As this forms the distinctive badge of the christian character, 
and the certain measure of his advance towards the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ; it is impossible but it should command, 
from every christian, an unceasing effort to give it life and a pro- 
minent visibility. ‘Two reasons in particular, will urge us to this 
effort: the first, that we may obtain for ourselves an evidence, 
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that our hope is the hope ofthe gospel: the second, that in the 
view of men, we may glorify him who has given us this hope. 

Having borrowed, from the principles of the gospel, a founda- 
tion for our subsequent remarks, we proceed directly to an exa- 
mination of the subject which we had first in our eye: an inquiry 
into the character of the clergy, with reference to the trait of bro- 
therly love. ‘The fact that this dear class of our fellow-men are 
set for the defence of the gospel; that they are to be ensamples 
to their flock of all that is pure in principle, elevated in charac- 
ter, god-like in action, and devoted in life; gives an interest to 
this inquiry which it is not easy to repel. 

If we do not misjudge, there is, in the horizon which is so 
brightly illumined by the lustre of their other virtues, a dark 
spot that can never be irradiated but by a more perfect exhibi- 
tion of mutual and brotherly love. We do not say this of them, 
because we can find no other class of christians to whom the re- 
mark would be pertinent: nor yet because they are the only 
class upon whom the obligations of charity have been laid. We 
know that her broad zone should encompass the church: that 
she should find an unfailing friend and advocate in all those over 
whom she has thrown the mantle of her beauty. Butif in those 
whom she has commissioned to bear her messages, we do not 
find an exemplification of her character, where shall we look for 
it? If she be dishonoured here, where shall she be honoured? Per- 
mit us to say, as the deliberate decision of our mind, that no class 
of men could honour the great head of the Church more, by a 
perfect exhibition of mutual love, than those whom he has set as 
watchmen upon her walls: that none could dishonour him more 
by the indulgence of an opposite spirit; that none are thronged 
with so many ten thousand inducements to esteem, love, and hon- 
our each other, as the members of this pious and worthy frater- 
nity. Without naming these inducements, as they are very ob- 
vious, you will permit us now to advert a little to those causes 
which we think have tended to produce the evil of which we 
complain. We suppose that to them, as to us, pride is an insid- 
ious, a perpetual, and a malignant enemy. None of us seem ever 
to be secure against the dark and intrigueing operations of this in- 
trusive guest. A vigilance, like that employed by the night 
watch, would, probably, be successful in a defensive manceuver, 
were it not for the multifarious shapes which she assumes. But 
now the most that we can do, oftentimes, is to detect her presence, . 
instead of meeting and repelling her at the threshold, With res- 
pect to our brethren the clergy, they seem peculiarly accessible 
by this spirit at two points—success in their ministry, and success 
in the pursuits of science. But the latter is that which pre-emi- 
nently begets a spirit of self-complacency, and severs the bond 
that connects the lower with the higher members of the class. 
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But why, we ask, should those whose talents, acquisitions, and 
virtues, have given them a merited pre-eminence in the estima- 
tion of the world, indulge a spirit that would repel the approach 
of a brother, who is ascending, by the same route, to the same 
lofty elevation with himself ? is it that he fears his brother may 

luck a laurel from a higher cliff than he? This is a pride that 
ill befits the competitors for acrown of glory. It stakes the issue 
of the contest on a competency to affirm to the question, “Who 
shall be the greatest?” and not, “ who shall be the most useful ?” 
Why isit that the ministers of Christ are not ready, on all ocea- 
sions, to distinguish with peculiar esteem those of their brethren 
whose labours the head of the Church has distinguished with pe- 
culiar success, though they have been unable, like them, to shine 
and glitter in the vain pageantry of human wisdom? Why is it 
that at all hazards, their award must be meted, by the cold stand- 
ard of a classical merit? In short, why is it that they do not 
feel that interest in the success of each other, that would lead 
them to combined and extraordinary exertion on every occasion 
where the interests of a languishing portion of Christ’s church 
demanded such exertion; and again, on those occasions where 
the triumphs of the gospel have been signal and glorious, to ral- 
ly with the congratulations and joys of a jubilee? We fear that 
these defects of character are too much owing to aspirit that has 
supplanted that of brotherly love. We hope not to be suspected 
in these remarks of a design to decry the cause of literature ; or 
of endeavouring to lower the respect that is due to the man who, 
after the toil of years, has succeeded in elevating himself a mite 
above the reach of classical competition. ‘Though we firmly be- 
lieve that the “ honour. which cometh from God,” is far more 
desirable than that which cometh from man, we have no inten- 
tion to say that science cannot beget a species of merit. Still it 
is much to be doubted whether we are to give a place to this 
consideration, in a calculation on the subject of brotherly love. 
The merit of clerical qualification can no more be determined by 
an admeasurement of the distance one has travelled in the pur- 
suits of ancient or modern lore, than can the fact of his useful- 
ness, by an application of the principles of Geometry. ‘The man 
who has never read Horace, Tacitus, Aristophanes, or Hesiod, 
may so have read his Bible, as to be mighty in thejscriptures. The 
spirit of a protomartyr may have fallen upon him, and Christ 
himself may have anointed him to preach the gospel. Where 
this is evidently the case, he is to be received with the cordiality 
of abrother, commissioned by Christ. His hands are to bestrength- 
ened, and his heart encouraged, for the great work, by the coun- 
sels, the prayers, and the sympathies, of his brethren. The ob- 
stacles, which he must necessarily encounter in the progress of 
his work, will cause his heart to faint often enough, without his 
being subjected to the frowns and rebukes of an arrogant and 
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disdainful erudition. The time which you may have devoted to 
the acquisition of worldly wisdom, he may have spent in the pur- 
suit of that wisdom which is from above; and while you have 
been lingering in academick bowers, he may have been a laborious 
and successful learner in the school of Christ. But though he 
be furnished with his panoply from God’s own hand, a panoply 
as bright as Angels use ; though he bear in his hand a commis- 
sion that shows you the Savivur’s seal; and in his heart, the 
sweetest pledges of his love ; though in the name of the God of 
Jacob he have set up his banner, and already advanced to triumph 
and to victory ; what does it avail if that man be esteemed un- 
worthy the confidence, the love, and the approbation, of his fellow 
labourers in the gospel of Christ? This much it avails, “ His 
reward will be great in heaven,” notwithstanding the decisions of 
those who have measured and awarded merit according to the 
standard of a cold-hearted and speculating divinity. 

Fathers; you can perhaps appreciate the justice of these re- 
marks better than I, You can better judge how much the suc- 
cess of your ministry is due to your science, and how much to 
your piety : how often your eloquence has been inspired by the 
devotions of the closet, and how often by the speculations and 
obstructions of philosophy : how much the hope of your future 
success hangs upon a plain, simple, and affectionate exhibition of 
Bible truths, and how much upon the fine and fanciful specula- 
tions of a scholastick divinity. But this much we both know; 
that our great Redeemer has left us no precept by which his 
ministers are authorized to seperlate their own, from the common 
interests of his church ; by which they are authorized to regulate 
their conduct towards each other on any other principles than 
those of love. Nor can we fix our eye upon the precept which 
forbids us to esteem those “able ministers of the new-testament,” 
who without the “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” are yet 
able to exhibit divine truth “in demonstration of the spirit and 
of power.” The ministers of the Lord Jesus should, we think, 
‘‘ be esteemed very highly in love for their work’s sake ;” not on- 
ly by those to whom they minister, but also, by those with whom 
they are connected in this sacred office. It may be thought we 
have borne too hard upon the subject of their qualifications. 
Bu twhile we should certainly witness with pleasure an increas- 
ing attention among our beloved teachers, towards the ac- 
quisition of every thing that can adorn the character, enrich 
the mind, invigorate piety, and enlarge the sphere of their 
usefulness, we cannot but deprecate the spirit that begets, on the 
ground of these acquisitions, an indifference towards those whose 
attainments have fitted them merely for usefulness, and not for 
fame. We have been declaiming against no imaginary evil: 
We have spoken of one which has an actual existence, and which 
jt would be the joy of our heart to be able to annihilate. We 
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close, then, with an exhortation to the ministers of Christ, to lay 
aside that cold, distant, and unseemly reserve, which, not only to 
us, but also to the world, speaks the language of a jealous rivalry, 
rather than of a holy competition. A. W. J. 


PP 


ACCOUNT OF RABBI JUDAH MONIS. 
The following extract from Dr. Dwight’s Travels, will not be deemed uninteresting. 


‘* In the cemetery of Northborough is the grave of a Mr. Monis, 
originally a Jewish Rabbi, afterward converted to Christianity, and 
established in Harvard College as an instructer of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the first who held this office in that seminary. Upon the 
loss of his wife he resigned his place, in the year 1761, and spent 
his remaining days with his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Martyn, 
minister of Northborough. Mr. Monis was well skilled in the He- 
brew language, and had made considerable progress in other branches 
of learning. He left one volume of religious discourses, which | have 
seen addressed chiefly to the people of his own nation. They are 
solemn, impressive, and when considered*as ‘written by a man origi- 
nally a Jew, affecting. At his death he left between five and six 
hundred dollars to charitable uses, the principal part of which was 
destined as a fund for the relief of the widows of poor clergymen. 

‘* The following epitaph is inscribed on his tombstone— 

Here lie the remains of 
Rabbi Jupan Monts, M. A. 
Late Hebrew Instructer 
at Harvard College, in Cambridge ; 
in which office he continued forty years. 
He was by birth and religion a Jew, 
but embraced the Christian faith ; 
and was publicly baptized 
at Cambridgé, A. D. 1722: 
and departed this life April 25, 1764, 


aged eighty-one years, two months, 
and twenty-one days. 


A native branch of Jacob see, From teeming Zion's fertile womb,t 
Which once from off its olive broke ; As dewy drops in early morn ;t 

Regrafted from the living tree,* Or rising bodies from the tomb,§ 
Of the reviving sap partook. At once be Israel’s nation born.|| 


‘¢ Mr. Monis is avery uncommon, if not a singular instance, of con- 
version from Judaism to Christianity ; of candour yielding, (in spite of 
the prejudices of a bigoted education, and the powerful influence of 
bigotry,) to the light of evidence and the force of truth, Several Jews 
have embraced Christianity in this country, as well as elsewhere ; 
but Mr. Monis was a man of learning, distinguished among his own 
people, and possessed of the honourable character of a rabbi. His 
mind, therefore, was obliged, in its progress towards Christianity, 
to encounter and overcome that unchanging enemy to truth, that 
prime auxiliary of error, the pride of self-consistency. Of the 
sincerity of his conversion there is not a doubt. Beside the proof 
exhibited by an unblemished Christian life, both Christians and 
Jews agreed in acknowledging bis sincerity ; the Christians by their 
general respect for him, and the Jews by their hatred and obloquy.”’ 

* Rom. xi. 17, 24 ¢ Isa. Ixv. 8. t Ps. ex. 3. § John v. 28,29. —f} Isa. Ixvi. 8. 
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QUESTIONS AND SUBJECTS, 
For Sunday School Children to find proofs from Scripture. 


In New-York, where there are a great many Sunday Schools, the 
Committee prepare a number of themes, or propositions, (or ‘“* Ques- 
tions,”’ as they are called,) and give them to the Superintendents of 
the different schools, for the children to find proofs. There is one 
theme for every month.—The children find the proofs—the visiting 
committee attend the schools once a month to hear the proofs recit- 
ed, to say a few words to the scholars, and to reward them with little 
books, which they can read at home, and keep until they want to read 
them again. In some of the schools in the country, this plan for stor- 
ing the minds of children with texts of Scripture, has not been tried, 
and we shall print for them a list of questions now, and add a few 
more in future numbers. We select these from the English Sunday 
School Teachers’ Magazine. The Superintendent can write one of 
the subjects, or questions, on slips of paper, for the children to take 
home with them and bring the appropriate texts the next Sabbath, so 
that one subject will be proved each week. Ifthe minister could find 
time to hear the proofs, and make a few appropriate remarks on them, 
his presence in the school, and pious instructions, would tend greatly 
to interest the children and teachers, and promote his own usefulness. 


NATURAL PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 
Find proofs that God lives for ever and ever. 
That God can do all things. 
That God knows all things. 
That God is every where. 
That God is our Creator, and that he made all things. 


That God is our preserver. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE VALE OF SIDDIM. 
Gen. xix. 

’Twas eve—-when I, a lonely traveller, 
Had paus’d upon the shore of Judah’s sea. 
I stood, and view’d the gloomy landscape o’er, 
Naught could I see but wild and distant hills, 
Or wasted plains, where heaps of rolling sand 
In shapes fantastic, caught the roving eye. 
Naught heard I, save the owlet’s mournful cry, 
And the dark heavings of this sea of death. 
In silence was | thinking of the days 
When proudest cities stood where naught is now 
But the rude billows’ bed: and as I mus’d, 
A gentle sleep came o’er me —— 
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and as I slept, 
Methought I stood upon a mountain’s top, 
And saw beneath a wide extended plain, 
Where all was beautiful. Then from the west, 
The sun was darting his last golden rays, 
Setting in stillness ; and the fleecy clouds 
Were ting’d with purple. On the tufted lawns 
The pearly dew was falling, while around, 
Each little bush was bent by songsters sweet, 
Tuning their notes with varied melody. 
And with unnumber’d flocks, the swelling hills 
Were spotted o’er—for with unspareing hand, 
O’er all the plain Heaven had scatter’d plenty. 
A placid stream, whose banks were crowded close 
With richest flowrets, roll’d its fruitful tide, 
Noiseless, save when the silver fish leapt up, 
And in their gladness broke the surface smooth. 
A little onward, as I trac’d the stream, 
On either bank, two migbty cities rose. 
They towering, stately, stood, and were adorn’d 
With all that art, or wealth of man could yield. 
‘Princely palaces, and lofty towers and shrines 
Peep’d o’er the walls and habitations dense, 
As forest pines o’er trees inferior, 
Rear high their tops. Here heroes dwell, and kings 
Who feed on slaughter and who wade in blood, 
To grasp at empty titles. Here they dwell— 
And myriads too, devoid of name, and rank, 
And honour. But their deeds are all alike 
Corrupt: for all to sin have sold themselves, 
As if for hire. Their ways are mark’d with war, 
With pride, with lust, and blasphemies so foul, 
That, like the smoke of battle roll’d in clouds, 
Their sins for vengeance rise, and groan to Heaven! 
All are gone astray, save one. 
He stood, and like some ship-wreck’d mariner, 
Himself for life scarce hoping, as his friends 
By waves are buried deep. Yet firm he stood, 
And preach’d, and warn’d in righteousness, that God 
In wrath would soon awake his sleeping fire, 
And hurl them into ruin. But they mock’d, 
And scoff’d, and fiercely dared the living God. 
They ate, they drank, and greedy bought and sold— 
They built in pride, and till’d their yellow fields, 
And liv’d in sin, and bow’d to Baal’s shrine ! 
.* * * * * * Ss * * 


The sun had set : near by the cities gate, 

I saw the lonely preacher sit him down. 

Here, at the close of day, he had retir’d 

To be alone, and hold commune with Heaven. 
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He wept and pray’d, and ponder’d much the ways 
Of God, as oft he cast a hopeless look 

Back on the cities, where, through all the day, 
Amid the vilest scoffings, he had preach’d. 

Here, as he sat, he saw in youthful bloom, 

Two strangers drawing near, whose aspect mild, 
Bespoke them favour, and assurance gave, 

That ne’er to Baal had their knees been bow’d. 
As pilgrims they appear’d, who, like himself, 

To happier climes had bent their watchful course. 
He bows with reverence, and with kindness true, 
Leads them reluctant to his humble house, 
Hoping that night to talk of Heaven—that bright— 
That better world, where sinners cease to vex, 
And all the weary rest! 
Soon night came on, 

And shrouded all in darkness, save the light— 

The sickly light, pour’d from the leaden moon 

In clouds portentous wrapt. The air was soft, 

And still. And now I hear the song and dance. 

I see the streets illum’d for revelry. 

Hark! Now I hear the voice of orgies vile, 

With mirth commingling. Here, a numerous troop 
Their nightly vows in Moloch’s temple pay. 

Their powerful bands go forth to plunder. 

Each front of guilt, each murd’rous heart stalks out, 
And fearless, cuts the strings of many lives. 

Hark ! Now again I hear a troubled yell— 

It is the voice of myriads gather’d quick, 

Who, raging, swarm’d around the preacher’s house, 
Tumultuous as the heaving ocean’s wave! 

*T was nois’d abroad that strangers here were lodg’d, 
And who, with Lor, before the throne of Heaven, 
Were now in concert join’d: and Belial’s sons 

Rose up in wrath, that three should dare to pray ! 

‘* Lead forth these men that we may murder them !” 
Their curses, and their voices wild and fierce, 

The city shook, and pierc’d the vaulted sky! 

Hush! all is still—like tenants of the tomb, 

Each voice is hush’d and o’er the cities proud, 

A dreadful darkness hangs, and blindly, all 

Now feel their darkened way! I heard no more— 

I saw no more—except the flick’ ring blaze 

Of meteors, bursting through the midnight gloom, 
Making more black the blackness! * * 
* * * * . * * as * 


A change came o’er my vision! It was morn : 

And with the morning’s earliest light 1 saw : 
These cities allin motion. Some prepar’d 

To hail the rising sun, and worship him. 
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Some to their gardens went, and, prostrate, bow’d 
To onions and to leeks ! Some dogs and snakes 
Adored. The streets were throng’d; and little groups 
Talk’d of the night now past: and then they laugh’d 
At their own fears—so soon dispell’d by day. 

A few turn’d pale. With features agoniz’d, 

They mark’d the rising sun, in redness dreadful ! 
They did not pray ;—but with their fears, increas’d 
Their blasphemies. And.as they rais’d their eyes, 
And saw the preacher hastening o’er the plain, 
Supporting on each arm a trembling child, 

They laugh’d, and mock’d, and loudly cheer’d, that now 
This hated man had pass’d their city’s gates, 

Whose life and warnings were the only checks 
That staid their headlong course. But here and there 
One seem’d to notice Lot’s mysterious flight, 

And trembled as he look’d. These strangers, too, 
More awful now appear’d, as from their eyes 

Shot looks that wither’d. Scarce the eastern hills 
Had morning ting’d, when, with the sun, arose 

A little cloud! No larger than the hand 

It seem’d at first, but small, and dark, and black. 

I watch’d it as it rose, and saw it swell. 

It came in stillness, but its darkened sides 

Were often girt with wreathed flames of fire. 

I heard no thunder—felt no shock of earth— 

But there was silence, and I thought a still 

Small voice was soon tospeak. The cities saw 
The cloud, and in its course each foot-step paus’d. 
Like marble all stood still, as if the wheels 

Of life were broken. Some to idols fled, 

Now kneeling low, nor stirr’d, nor mov’d a limb. 
Mechanics held their tools uprais’d, and each 

Was fix’d in fear, like one forgetting breath ! 

I watch’d the cloud. And soon it curl’d in blackness, 
And rolling, swelling, thick’ning in its way, 

Like midnight’s gloomy mantle, quick it came, 

And spread, these mighty cities cov’ring o’er, 

Like to a pall flung on the grave of nations. 

No more I saw those towers : in blackness all 
Were buried. Sun and moon were seen no more. 
A few portentous stars were glimmering 

In Heaven’s high arch. But soon they turn’d away, 
Or mighty distance brooded o’er the scene, 

And left them ignorant. I watch’d the cloud! 

I saw it, dreadful, active, towering, large! 

No voice was heard—’twas still—and whispers low, 
Thro’ all the vale might echo! Suddenly— 

As if a fire-brand touch’d a nitrous world, 
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It bursts in thunder, and in flames. It bursts, 

And heaves, and roars, and blazes, raging wild ! 

It was the knell of millions as it broke! 

I gaz’d—but nought could see, save chaos black, 

Or bursting fire, as now the cloud was torn, 

With here and there a chasm, and a sight 

Too awful to describe—and to conceive— 

Too painful! But what I saw, | know not— 

Some shouting demons raging thro’ the flames, 

And hoarsely laughing with the voice of hell ! 

Yet oft I heard the shrieks of human wo, 

As through these horrors broke the piercing cry 

Of dying myriads. Then the mountains shook— 

The neighbouring hills, like forest-leaves, did tremble f 
The very earth was rack’d—and then its base— 

Its everlasting base—was shaken! 
* * * % % # * * * 


My blood was chill’d ;—and icy fear awoke me! 
Evening’s cold dews were gath’ring fast around. 

The lonely moon rode dimly in the sky— 

I look’d—the sea was rolling dark, and slow ! 

It was the tomb of nations! And I thought, 

In the sad breeze that moan’d along the lake, 

1 heard the voice of spirits whispering— 

** An angry God is a consuming fire !” 7: 
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Review. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with a Praxis on select portions of Genesis and the 
Psalms. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Pp. 406, pr. 20. Andover, 1823. 


We shall make no apology for urging the importance, and encou- 
raging the promotion of sacred literature. We look upon the pro- 
gress which this department of theological learning has already made 
in our country, as highly auspicious to the best interests of religion ; 
and we are glad of the present opportunity to call the attention of 
our readers to some parts of this ample and important subject. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew language, together with the antiquities, 
the literature and na‘ional peculiarities of the Jews, is highly useful, 
if not indispensable :6.the Christian minister. It is necessary, to 
enable him fully to understand, and clearly elucidate the meaning of 
the Bible. Few who have not encountered them, can form an ade- 
quate conception of the difficulties which obstruct the path of the 
sacred interpreter. The Old Testament was written in a language 
that had ceased to be the vernacular tongue of the Jews long before 
the advent of Christ. It was composed at distant intervals of time, 
and by agreat variety of authors, differing in taste, genius, and style. 
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Its contents can be illustrated by no independent account of the laws, 
the customs and successive revolutions of the Jewish nation, nor by 
any well authenticated history of cotemporary and surrounding nations 
transmitted from those remote periods of antiquity. Aside from the 
Old Testament itself, we have not a solitary relic of poetry, history, 
or philosophy, that can throw any clear and satisfactory light upon 
its language. It contains the only specimens of pure, classical He- 
brew that have survived the ravages of time. This language, too, is 
very different from our own ; nor were its peculiar principles ever 
embodied in any grammar or lexicon, composed while it was a ver- 
nacular tongue. Beside all these difficulties, the student of the Bible 
has to contend with many and vexatious obstacles, which have been 
thrown in his way by ignorant and mystical interpreters. Now, 
though our version of the Bible is truly admirable for its general cor- 
rectness, perspicuity and simplicity, and though we have some com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament that are very well adapted to all the 
purposes of practical piety, but which furnish little or no assistance 
at all to the critic of profound and comprehensive views, the theo- 
logian who wishes to ascertain the full meaning of the sacred volume, 
or meet all the objections which may be urged against his views of 
Scripture, must recur to the original Hebrew. 

A familiar acquaintance with the Hebrew idioms, or those modes 
of thought and expression which were peculiar to the Jews, is indis- 
pensable to the interpreter of the New Testament. Although the 
Christian Scriptures were written in Greek, their style was modified 
by many peculiarities which cannot be well understood without re- 
curring to the idiom and language of the Jewish canon. The authors 
of the New Testament were either Jews, or so familiar with the 
trains of thought, the forms of expression, and objects of frequent al- 
lusion, peculiar to that nation, that their writings cannot be fully il- 
justrated without a knowledge of the Hebrew language and Jewish 
literature. 

Another motive for the study of Hebrew may be drawn from the 
fact, that without an acquaintance with this language, the theologian 
will lose much of the benefit which he might otherwise derive from 
learned and critical works on the Old or New Testament. To appre- 
ciate their merits, to analyze their reasoning and sit in judgment upon 
their results, he must be able, by his knowledge of general and sa- 
cred philology, to trace all the steps of that process by which their 
conclusions are obtained. The illiterate Christian could derive little 
advantage from the most skilful commentator, unless he placed im- 
plicit confidence in his guide ; for he would be unable to follow him 
through the labyrinth of his profound and intricate inquiries. 

Ignorance on this subject may expose the minister to disgrace, and 
his cause to danger. The satisfactory solution of many difficulties in 
the Bible can be obtained only from its original languages ; and the 
learned and ingenious skeptic, whose acquaintance with sacred litera- 
ture may furnish him with objections, will be able to perplex the ig- 
norant theologian, and hold him and his cause up to ridicule. 

Another reason for the study of the Hebrew is, that it opens the 
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only pathway to the beauties of the Bible. Every scholar of taste 
loves to trim the midnight lamp over the immortal productions of 
Greek and Roman genius. But there are treasures of more value 
in the language of Judea, than in the language of Greece or Rome— 
treasures not only for the pious, but for those whose taste is regaled 
with the grand and the beautiful. They exhibit some of the finest 
specimens of historical narrative, of the pathetic and vehement in 
eloquence, of the tender and sublime in poetry. On this subject, 
Sir William Jones, one of the most elegant scholars, and the most 
profound philologist of the last century, observes, ‘* that the col- 
lection of tracts, which we call from their excellence the Scriptures, 
contain, independently ofa divine origin, more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important history, and finer 
strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected within 
the same compass from all the books that were ever composed in 
any age, or in any idiom.” Such qualities must recommend the Bi- 
ble, not only to the Christian, but to the man of mere taste. But all 
these excellencies are shorn of much of their original splendour by 
an English translation. It is impossible to transfer all the delicate 
and peculiar beauties of one language into another. If any one 
doubts the truth of our assertion, he may easily satisfy himself by 
reading the best translations of Homer and Virgil, by examining the 
lectures of Lowth on Hebrew poetry, or by recurring to the plain- 
tive effusions of David, the mournful strains of Jeremiah, and the 
lofty musings of Isaiah, as they appear in their original sweetness 
and sublimity. 

We might also urge the study of Hebrew by the same considera- 
tions which evince the utility of sacred interpretations, because an 
acquaintance with the language and literature of the Jews is an in- 
dispensable qualification of the Biblical critic. Ifthe science of sa- 
cred interpretation is designed and adapted to remove from the 
Scriptures the rubbish which ignorance or malice has accumulated 
upon them, and supersede, ina measure, the necessity of plodding 
through voluminous systems of didactic theology, by conducting the 
student at once to the. pure fountain of divine truth ; if it tends, by 
erecting a tribunal of common and ultimate appeal, to produce una- 
nimity of sentiment among Christians, to put an end to many of the 
evils of controversy, and thus, by uniting the views of different sects, 
and developing more clearly the doctrines of the Bible, to promote 
the interests of vital piety ; a knowledge of Hebrew must be highly . 
important, as contributing to the accomplishment of these objects. 
We may illustrate our ideas of the tendency of this science by allud- 
ing to the Baconian philosophy. Before the time of Bacon, there 
were no established laws of investigation to guide the inquiries of 
philosophers, and every department of research suffered more or 
less from wild and visionary theorists ; but Bacon subverted the 
scholastic system, and introduced those rules of philosophizing 
which have led to the discoveries of modern times, and conducted 
honest inquirers after truth, in the most important cases, to the same 
result. Such, in its principles and tendency, is the science of ea- 
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cred interpretation. It teaches us to study the Bible, as the induc- 
tive philosophy teaches us to study the works of nature. And if the 
principles of the one have gained an andisputed ascendency, and 
produced a general concurrence of opinion among philosophers, we 
may expect the principles of the other will altimately obtain the same 
ascendancy, and lead to a similar unanimity of sentiment among en- 
lightened Christians. Not that ignorance, prejudice, and passion will 
not retard the progress of truth and Christian harmony ; but such is 
the tendency of the science in question ;—and, if its influence be not 
counteracted by adverse causes, it will ere long accomplish these 
desirable and important objects. 

We may add, that the circumstances of the age urge upon the stu- 
dent of theology peculiar motives for becoming acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, and the whole department of sacred literature. 
The general diffusion of learning, and the rapid progress of improve- 
ment in the various departments of art, science, and literature, call 
loudly for a more thorough preparation for the ministerial office. 
There was a time when the study of Hebrew might be neglected 
without disgrace, and simply because the neglect was almost univer- 
sal. But that day, we trust, has gone by: and the candidate for the 
ministry, who wishes to become extensively useful, and stand high 
in the estimation of an enlightened public, must not remain ignorant 
of the literature and original languages of his Bible. Far be it from 
us, however, to undervalue the useful labours, or discourage the be- 
nevolent efforts of those who have not been gifted with the most pow- 
erful talents, nor privileged with the means of a thorough education. 
Many of them have merited our highest esteem, and we give them 
our heartiest wishes for their success in promoting the cause of truth 
and righteousness. Still we urge the peculiar necessity which re- 
sults from the circumstances of the age, of a fundamental knowledge 
of Biblical literature and sacred interpretation. The grard subject 
of controversy at the present day is, not whether Christianity came 
from heaven, but what meaning we ought to attach to its sacred re- 
cords ; and in order to meet the peculiar errors of the age, and ex- 
pose the wiles of a Protean sophistry, the minister of the gospel 
must make himself familiar with the original languages of the Bible, 
and with all that will enable him to elucidate its meaning, and esta- 
blish its doctrines. 

We rejoice to see the tov-long neglected subject of sacred litera- 
ture beginning to attract the attention it deserves. A few years ago 
the study of Hebrew was deemed of so little importance, and the 
best means that our country afforded for pursuing it, were so few and 
inadequate, that students of theology rarely thought of reading the 
Old Testament in its original language. ‘‘ Scarcely any degree of 
ardour for Biblical studies could have overcome the difficulties which 
stood in the way. There were no schools, 00 books, no teachers to aid 
in the study of the original Scriptures.” The establishment however, 
of theological seminaries at Andover, Princeton, New-York, and other 
places, has opened the eyes of the public, in some measure, to the 
importance of sacred literature ; infused some enthusiasm into the 
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bosom of those who are preparing for the ministry, and provided all 
the means necessary for prosecuting the study with pleasure and suc- 
cess. The reception which the first edition of the Grammar before 
us, and several other works on collateral subjects from the same 
pen, have met with, augurs well to the interests of Biblical learning 
in our country. We hope that the standard of ministerial attainments 
will continue to rise, until public sentiment shall impose on theolo- 
gical students the necessity of a familiar acquaintance, not only with 
polemic divinity, and ecclesiastical history, but with the Hebrew 
language, Biblical criticism, and sacred literature. 

But for the accomplishment of these objects, two things are ne- 
cessary—betier means for pursuing these studies, and a more just and 
general convietion of their importance. The author of the work be- 
fore us, and other gentlemen in our country, have done much for the 
interests of sacred literature. ‘* But other works in the department 
of Hebrew philology are much needed. A book of exercises on the 
orthography, and on the forms and syntax of the Hebrew, and a vo- 
cabulary of all the anomalous forms in the Bible, would add greatly 
to the facilities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the language. A 
history of the language, as it respects its formation, preservation, and 
character ; and as it regards the study of it since the Christian era ; 
a good introduction to the several books of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and a Hermeneutica adapted to the writings of the Old Testament, 
would be important additions to the present helps in this essential 
branch of theological education.”” Pref. p. 8. 

But how can such works be obtained ? They are not to be found 
in the English language, for Englishmen never composed them, and 
have never translated them. Fifty years ago, when the immortal Lowth 
gave a new and lasting impulse to Biblical studies ; when Walton pub- 
lished his Polyglott Bible, and Castle his Polyglott Lexicon to accompany 
it, and Kennecott his elaborate edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, Eng- 
land may have stood at the head of Biblical and oriental literature. But 
since that period the Germans have far outstript them, and every other 
nation, in these departments. We have had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing their character, and are not wholly unprepared to sit in judgment up- 
on their comparative merits,as we have consulted the works of different 
nations on the philology, literature, and criticism of the Bible. In point 
of just principles of sacred interpretation, profound and comprehensive 
views of general philology, a fundamental and familiar acquaintance with 
the Hebrew and its kindred dialects, they stand without an equal or a 
rival. Why then should we not avail ourselves of their labours ? Their 
theological sentiments are lax and erroneous ; and we should not venture 
on ground whose verdure is the luxuriance of a grave-yard, nor inhale the 
breezes that are charged with pestilence and death! Be itso. Can"we 
prevent the introduction of German works on critical and theological sub- 
jects into our country ? No; if we do not render them the auxiliaries of 
true religion by making a proper use of the weapons with which they have 
furnished us, they will soon be marshalled in proud and imposing array 
beneath the banners of another faith. The consequences of such an event 
are far more to be dreaded than those of a wise and cautious selection 
from their works of what is true and valuable ; for in this way we should 
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not only provide an antidote to their poison, but be prepared to combat 
error and sophistry from other sources. 

But is it quite certain that we ought to neglect works of acknowled 
excellence, because they are not wholly free from error? The writings of 
Locke and Reid, of Stewart and Brown, though distinguished by genius, 
erudition and logical acumen, contain some false principles, some sophis- 
tical reasonings, and some erroneous conclusions ; Lardner was a Socini- 
an, and the orthodoxy of Paley is very questionable ; the historical pro- 
ductions of Robertson are not free from mistakes, and infidelity infused 
its venom into Hume’s History of England, and Gibbon’s Decline of the 
Roman empire. But shall we neglect to study such works, incompara- 
bly superior to any that were ever produced on these subjects, be- 
cause they may expose us to error in some respects? Even the Moral 
Philosophy of Paley is unquestionably erroneous in some of its most fun- 
damental principles. Shall a work, then, of such rare excellence, be ex- 
cluded from every college, and academy, and school in the land? We 
respect the motives from which objections to German critics proceed); 
but we must be permitted to say, from actual experiment, that their he- 
terodox and even infidel opinions do not very materially affect their prin- 
ciples of sacred interpretation, nor detract half so much as we should ex- 
pect from the value of their critical works on the Bible. And we trust 
that neither ignorance nor prejudice will long obstruct the imtroduction 
into our country of what is valuable in German learning; and we are 
confirmed in our expectations by the cordial and almost universal recep- 
tion of works from Germany, which were once regarded with suspicion, 
and rebuked from the libraries of our seminaries and ministers, as Pan- 
dorean boxes of error. 

The other indispensable prerequisite for the promotion of sacred lite- 
rature, is a conviction of its importance, so deep and operative as to lead 
theological students to devote more attention to this department. Be- 
cause the excellent and useful ministers who have gone before us, spent 
but a few months after, or even without a collegiate education, in prepar- 
ing for the sacred office, the public at large, and even candidates for the 
ministry, have been accustomed to think that it is quite superfluous to 
devote three years to their theological education. This erroneous impres- 
sion has kept many a student away from our theological seminaries, and 
created seme prejudices in the minds of conscientious but ignorant Chris- 
tians, against institutions which form perhaps the brightest spot in the 
prospects of the Church. We invite such persons just to look for a mo- 
ment at the circumstances of the world, and the nature of the case. We 
live in an age of unexampled mental activity ; the whole intellectual 
world seems to be teeming with life, and energy, and enterprize ; every 

rofession is raising the standard of its attainments; there is a host of 

d and persevering adventurers in the various departments of literature 
and science, in every province of philosophic research, and in the wide, 
illimitable field of fancy and fiction ; the human mind is on the march 
of a general and rapid improvement. Now, theology must float along on 
this tide of universal improvement. Numerous stations of peculiar re- 
sponsibility in our own country, and the varied and arduous duties of 


foreign missionaries, furnish additional motives for elevating the standard 
of theological education. 
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If we look also at the widely-extended province over which the student 
of theology has to pass, we shall readily perceive that the term of three 
years is quite short enough. ‘To.become master of the Sacred Volume, 
on which more books have been written, and more labour spent, than on 
all the classics of Greece and Rome ; to obtain a profound and practical 
knowledge of its languages ; to form a familiar acquaintance with the an- 
tiquities and literature of the Jews; to ascertain and apply the true prin- 
ciples of sacred interpretation ; to collect the evidences on which the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Bible rest ; to gather from its pages a 
complete and correct system of Christian doctrines and duties ; to trace 
the history of the Church, under different dispensations, through all her 
trials and all her triumphs; to repel the attacks of that enmity which 
aims a deadly blow against her very existence, and cope with that wily 
sophistry which insidiously attempts to undermine her foundation; to 
learn the difficult and important art of preaching the gospel with accept- 
ance and success—can all these objects be attained in a shorter time 
than three years ? é 

It has rather been our purpose to offer some arguments in favour o 
acquiring a knowledge of the Hebrew, than to present a critical analysis 
of the work before us. 

We have, perhaps, already exhausted the patience of our readers: but 
we cannot close this article without alluding more particularly to the ori- 
gin and character of Mr. Stuart’s Grammar. 


“The present work originated from the wants of the Seminary with 
which the author is connected. His duty led him to write lectures on He- 
brew grammar ; and his wishes to afford the young men, who are placed 
under his instruction, all the assistance in his power, in learning the Hebrew 
language, led him to make use of all the helps in the department of Hebrew 
grammar which were within his reach, The repeated requests of, his pu- 

ils that he would publish such a work, united with his own desire that 
Hebrew students in general belonging to his native country might en- 
joy an opportunity of access to what has been lately done to facilitate the 
study of Hebrew, and with the hope that his work may contribute some- 
what to lighten the labours of oriental study, and remove some of its diffi- 
culties, so often the subject of complaint, were the motives which led him 
originally to publish a Hebrew grammar.” Pref. pp. 2—3. 


The Grammar under review derives its most prominent characteristics 
from the larger Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as our author made that 
work his model, and the principal source of his information : a work from 
which, after the publication of more than six hundred Hebrew grammars 
since the appearance of Reuchlin’s Rudimenta linguae Hebraicae in 
1506, the whole interior of the language has received a more lucid ar- 
rangement, and many of its obscurities have been illuminated. Its pub- 
lication has been the commencement of a new era in Hebrew philology. 
Our author, however, has improved upon his model, particularly in the 
general arrangement of its parts, in the system of vowel-changes, in the 
classification of verbs, in the consecution of the accents, and in other rev 
spects which are too numerous to be specified. 
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Miitelligewee. 


ENGLAND.—cHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Church Missionary Society 
was published in London in December last. The society’s receipts amount- 
ed to $157,611 59 during the year ending March 31, 1823. The average 
income of the society during the first thirteen years was little more than 
$73;550 ;—that of each of the last ten years, upwards of $112,000. Fifty- 
seven persons had offered themselves for the mission service, eighteen were 
accepted, twenty-seven declined, and twelve remained under consideration. 
They have twenty-two students under instruction. More than twenty pi- 
ous African youths are prepared for teachers at Sierra Leone. 


We extract the following summary view of the Society’s Missions. 


In the nine missions of the Society, there are forty-three sta- 
tions, which have two hundred and twenty-six schools connected 
with them ; some of which schools are, in fact, separate stations, 
being established in considerable places, at a distance from the 
head station. These stations and schools are occupied by three 
hundred and forty-seven labourers ; of whom 109 are Europeans, 
and 238 were born in the respectiye countries where they are 
employed. The number of scholars under the Society is twelve 
thousand three hundred and eleven: of whom 8610 are boys, 2354 
girls, and 1347 adults. Many churches and chapels have been 
erected; but these do not furnish any adequate criterion of the 
number of persons who may, occasionally at least, hear the truths 
of the gospel, as the greater portion of these hearers are, in most 
parts of the heathen world, to be sought in the streets and high- 
ways. The number cf real converts from ye, S06 Heathen, 
it is not easy to ascertain: in Sierra Leone, the Divine blessing 
has peculiarly rested on the Society—upwards of 650 Africans 
having been admitted to Christian communion, on the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of real conversion ; all of whom were, within 
the last very few years, in a state of the grossest darkness and de- 
gradation. For the more rapid and extensive diffusion of sound 
knowledge and Christian truth, the Society has established print- 
ing-presses in those missions which are connected with a nume- 
rous and reading population : and its missionaries are supplying 
these presses with the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and Tracts, in some 
of the principal languages of the respective countries; while large 
editions of the Scriptures, in others of those languages, are printed 
for the Bible Societies in several quarters. 

Of the exertions which are still required to carry on the great work of 
missions, the committee thus speak, in conclusion : 

And, to these exertions, the Christian Church is now manifest- 
ly called. It is the command of God, that this sacred work of 
evangelizing the world should be undertaken—Hiis promisé is en- 
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gaged in support of His servants, while they labour herein to 
make him known; the manifestation of whose glory, as displayed 
in the gospel, is placed, as it were, in their hands—His providence 
—- before them the opportunities and the means of labour— 

is power will uphold their weakness, and subdue their foes—and 
His grace will crown their conflict and toil witha victory which 
shall be the subject of everlasting praise. 


--_ 





WESTERN INDIA.—~—matacca. 
ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE. 


This institution was organized, six or seven years ago, by the 
Rev. Rosert Moxarison, D. D. the distinguished missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, who, for nearly twenty years, has 
been engaged in the Herculean task of translating the Bible into 
the Chinese language. ‘The Chinese Bible is completed, and also 
several other works of great importance in the prosecution of 
Chinese studies. At the commencement of the institution, the 
doctor gave £1000 for the building, and £100 annually for five 
years, making $6,666. The plan of the college we published at 
page 19 of our 6th volume, (April, 1819.) From a recent cir- 
cular, we collect the following particulars. 

College Buildings.—The college edifice is built of brick, and 
situated just without the western gate of the town of Malacca, fac- 
ing the sea, and including verandahs, is 103 feet long and 67 
feet broad. There are eighteen rooms, exclusive of garrets and 
verandahs. - 

Library, &c.—The library contains 3380 volumes: 2850 of 
these are in Chinese, and treat of Ethics, Law, Geography, &c: &c. 
including the famous work, on European Science, of the Empe- 
ror Kang He, in 100 volumes; and a statistical account of the 
whole Chinese empire, 240 volumes. 

The Museum contains a variety of Chinese Drawings, Maps, 
Charts, &c. &c.; and the Philosophical Instruments consist of 
Globes, Chemical apparatus, &c. 

The regulations of the college are well adapted to secure good 
order, and proficiency in studies. The plan of the college does 
not exclude a native of any country, nor any branch of human 
knowledge, nor any one of the circle of sciences. 

At Malacca is published quarterly, “‘'The Indo Chinese Glean- 
er,” about the size of Royal 8vo. each number having 48 pages, 
cae on on fine paper, and devoted to miscellaneous subjects, all 

aving a bearing on the dissemination of truth. We have several 
numbers of this interesting work before us, and intend, soon, to 
give our readers some selections from them. 

We stated in No. 244, p. 1—, that the college is to be removed 


from Malacca to Singapore, and that a Malay college is to be ad- 
ded to it. 
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SOUTH AMERICA.—zsvueEnos ayreEs. 


It will afford much satisfaction to our readers, to learn that very 
favourable prospects are opened for the establishment of a mis- 
sion at Buenos Ayres. ‘The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have commenced the work, and the dispo- 
sition of the Managers of the American Bible Society to pay par- 
ticular attention to thé wants of that country, to the extent of their 
means, leads us to hope that at no distant day, the gospel will 
‘have free course and be glorified,” from the isthmus of Darien 
to Terra del Fuego. 

We do not," in making this remark, overlook the pious labours 
of others, who took the field some eighty years ago, and of some 
others, who still more recently followed their example; but we 
would call up the attention of the Vorth American churches to 
this vast and desolate field. ‘Though the Moravians have carri- 
ed the gospel, with primitive simplicity, to the few slaves in Sur- 
rinam, and other societies have sent heralds of the cross to some 
parts of Guania, the whole number of Protestant Missionaries in 
all South America does not amount to twenty, and “ what are 
these among so many °” 

Mr. John C. Bingham, and Mr. Theophilus Parvin, sailed 
from Boston on the 25th of July last, for Buenos Ayres, and ar- 
rived there on the 24th of October. The Agent of the Ameri- 
can Board in this city has received a letter from Mr. Bingham, 
dated January 1, 1824, from which we have been kindly permit- 
ted to make anextract. Mr. B. states, that shortly after his arri- 
val he was ill a few weeks, but subsequently enjoyed good health : 
that the population of Buenos Ayres is about half that of New- 
York, (60,000) though the city is more extensive. 

“T find a climate good as the city’s name imports, and a coun- 
try round it beautiful and luxuriant, beyond all I have before seen 
—a country where an indulgent providence has done every thing 
for men, but where they make but ungrateful returns. Indolence, 
with its legitimate offspring, vice, bigotry, and ignorance, abound, 
though since the revolution they are all less common, and the 
country is every day assuming a more happy aspect. ‘There is 
here more intelligence among individuals than I anticipated, and 
more families of genuine worth ; but they stand like: beautiful li- 
lies in a wild offensive marsh. They have now in this city four 
public papers”—1 daily, 2 semi-weekly, and 1 weekly. A medi- 
cal journal had also just been commenced. There is a public 
library, “ which is large and accessible by all who wish to enjoy 
its advantages. Few books are yet opie here, and there is a 
lamentable want of taste in the public to read what they have. 
The Scriptures are circulated to some extent, and their circula- 
tion meets with little opposition—any merchant, so disposed, buys 
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and vends them with as little hesitancy as any other article in 
his line. : 

“I have distributed many copies of the Scriptures, have many 
opportunities for conversation with those who speak my tongue, 
and I am beginning to use that of the country with some facility. 
There is obviously a great field opening in this country for mo- 
ral and religious labours; | hope the time is near, when in this 
city at least, a Protestant church wil] be erected, and that there 
will here be seen the power of religion as well as its form.” 

In a postscript Mr. B. states, that. our Ambassador, Mr. Rod- 
ney, has been very ill, but (at the date of his letter) he was better. 








UNITED STATES.—americanN JEWS SOCIETY. 


Settlement for Jews.—James Millar, Esq. of London, has expressed his 
sentiments on the plans of the American Meliorating Society, in several 
communications. The following extracts are from a letter addressed by 
him to the Rev. Mr. Frey, [now residing in Charleston, S. C.] and publish- 
ed in the Southern Patriot. 

I was always of opinion that means of assisting them to get their 
living is absolutely necessary ; and it has often staggered me, that pi- 
ous men, while professing to act in the Jews’ Society, have thought 
it right to refuse all temporary or pecuniary aid. Why should we, 
in this country, refuse the same assistance to a converted Jew which 
we render to all our paupers, although we know that these paupers 
are, many of them, most profligate characters. In fact, itis no more 
than common humanity ; and! am persuaded that Christian benevo- 
lence would not be withheld if properly called upon. 

If a few industrious Jews can be collected in your proposed settle- 
ment, and cottages built, with three or four acres attached to them, 
they may soon raise their own subsistence, and enjoy real happiness 
ina plain way. A house might be built capable of lodging eight per- 
sons, for the superintendant, who ought to be a good agriculturist, 
well acquainted with spade husbandry. The land gradually brought 
into cultivation, and a new house added from time to time, as the per- 
sons on the spot could by their own labour add a new house and en- 
closures, for the allotment of ground. If the house is built, and the 
ground cleared, the tenant might afford proper rent, after the first 
year, and also pay for all advances made to him in setting him at 
work ; the payment to be made in annual instalments, as he could 
by care and economy provide. These payments coming in, would 
greatly extend the powers of the society, and, in fact, might enable 
them to extend their occupation of land. 

This plan is acted upon in one or two settlements of poor families 
in the Netherlands, as | formerly wrote to you, and it is expected 
that the whole expense will be clear, as the houses with land pay a 
rent equal to the advance of capital ; each family or house contain- 
ing several persons, is quite independent. They do their own work, 
or work for each other or for the proprietors. if wanted to clear new 
ground or build new houses, for which regular wages are paid. 
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1 shall take an early opportunity of writing to Dr. M’Leod, but I 
am really afraid of engaging as a regular correspondent, for my en- 
gagements are more than | can do any thing like justice to. But I 
cordially approve of your plan, and even think America the best 
adapted country, because it is free from all political squabbles. The 
Emperor of Russia, I am afraid, is not to be depended upon ; and the 
place he granted for Christian Jews is not deemed eligible. What 
can we say to a monarch, in whose dominions the law will not per- 
mit a convert to be baptized but in the Greek Church ; and, by a 
late edict, no Christian servan' is permitted in that empire to enter 
into the service of a Jew. In fact, all the subjects of that vast em- 
pire may calculate on the succession of changes which may arise 
from the will or caprice of the sovereign. 

The French government is now withdrawing all support from 
schools for the lower order, except those under the direction of the 
Jesuits. They have suppressed some schools in Spain. Austria has 
done the same, and is violently opposed to the distribution of the 
Scriptures. What, therefore, can be expected in such countries, 
till it shall please God to subdue their prejudices. Even the very 
distance of America may prove an advantage, as persons in Europe 
who interest themselves in the affairs of Jews, will investigate cha- 
racters before they send them across the Atlantic. As soon as you 
have commenced, please to let me know. 


Portland Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews.—From the 
First Avnual Report, published in the Christian Mirror, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

The number belonging to our Society is seventy-five. Seven per- 
sons have become members for life by the payment of twenty dollars 
each. The whole amount of money received into the Treasury 
prior to July 31, 1823, was 419 dollars. Of this sum, two hundred 
dollars was a donation from the Female Society of thistown. Fifty- 
two dollars and 25 cents were expended in printing the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet. Twenty dollars, appropriated by subscribers to 
that object, have been forwarded to the American Society for Melio- 
rating the Condition of the Jews. By the unanimous vote of the 
managers, passed July 30, the Treasurer was directed to send the 
money, not otherwise appropriated, to the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, to be applied to the fand for 
printing and distributing the Hebrew New Testament. This amount- 
ed, with the premium, to $347 and 12 cents. Fifty-four dollars have 
been received since the appropriations were made, and there is more 
than 40 dollars now in the treasury. Particulars will be given in 
the Treasurer’s Report.. 

It affords us great pleasure to state that a Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews has been formed by the youth in Ken- 
nebunk Port. As the first fruits of their exertions they have trans- 
mitted to your treasury the sum of twenty-five dollars. If the chil- 
dren who sang Hosannas to the Son of David when he came to the 
temple, were graciously commended by Him. may we not suppose 
that He does now approve these juvenile efforts to promote the ever- 
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lasting welfare of that people, of whom, as concerning the flesh, he 
came, who is God over all, blessed for ever ? 

A society has recently been formed at Perry, called the Perry 
Female Jews Society, and also a Female Society at Plantations No. 
9 and 12, on the Cobscook. , 


—=2oe- 


THE CLAIMS OF FLORIDA. 


The acquisition of Florida to the territory of the United States, 
was an event no less important in a moral, than in a political 
point of view. Whatever was the character of the means of grace 
which she enjoyed while a culony, the amount was entirely inade- 
quate to the need of her population; and there could be little 
hope of a favourable change in this respect, until she changed 
masters. Florida now forms a part of our own country, and her 
peculiar situation most imperiously demands immediate exer- 
tions to rescue her population from absolute irreligion and infi- 
delity. We rejoice to learn that exertions are now making to ex- 
tend the influence of our holy religion, and the blessings of Chris- 
tian institutions, to the people of this benighted land. 

There is no Protestant church in the whole territory, and we 
understand the missionary of the Methodist church, who has 
been labouring there, has left, (though the mission is not given 
up,) so that at present there is no protestant minister in the terri- 
tory, of any denomination. The Rev. Mr. Lathrop has been 

reaching at St. Augustine for some time, and his efforts have 
teen attended with as much success as could have been expected. 
While at Charleston, S. C. on his way to the north, Mr. L. laid 
before the synod of South Carolina and Georgia, his credentials 
from the Presbyterian society of St. Augustine. The synod re- 
ceived them with the most respectful attention, and appointed the 
Rev. Drs. Palmer and Brown a committee to prepare a letter, 
addressed to the religious community, in recommendation of the 


agency of Mr. Lathrop. The letter is as follows: 


'T’o all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, or feel an interest in the moral 
and civil welfare of our beloved country : 


“ In presenting a new object to engage your prayers and charities, we beg 
leave to urge a few facts and considerations, sufficient to convince ev 
candid mind that it possesses a new and peculiar interest. We regard it 
as altogether unlike those calls for assistance which have hitherto been 
made for purposes apparently similar. I[t is not simply the building of a 

lace of worship, or giving ascendancy to any sect or denomination—it has 
all the importance of establishing our holy religion in that territory so late- 
ly wrested from the greatest of tyranny and the destructive delusions of su- 
perstition. It is a solemn fact that there is not in all that widely extended 
territory one public building dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, 
according to any one of the Protestant forms of our holy religion. Our 
friends who have emigrated thither have no place suited to hold their reli- 
gious assemblies; and, labouring under the multiplied embarrassments in- 
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cident to the settlement of a new country, they are not able to build. How- 
ever anxious, therefore, they may be to enjoy the privileges of the gospel, 
however willing to contribute all in their power to support them, they must, 
unless assisted by contributions from abroad, remain destitute of a place of 
worship, and consequently of those institutions and ordinances which are 
found indispensable to the preservation of our national rights and civil 
privileges, and from which we derive our choicest blessings and our im- 
mortal hopes. 

The territory of Florida, capable, from its local and internal advantages, 
of becoming vastly important, as an integral part of the United States; no 
enlightened patriot or philanthropist will deny that the immediate estab- 
lishment of good moral and religious institutions is to decide the question 
whether it shall be a defective and contagious, or a sound and salutary 
member of the body politic. And as St. Augustine, being the centre of bu- 
siness, is destined for years to exert a leading influence on the surrounding 
country—to communicate, in fact, moral feeling and character to the set- 
tlements rising up in those late provinces of darkness and superstition—the 
objeet now presented to the religious community seems to involve the ques- 
tion whether that territory, by becoming attached to our nation, so rapidly 
rising in glory and spreading in extent, shall undergo a change from igno- 
rance and superstition, to enlightened principles and virtuous habits, or to 
absolute irreligion and unrestrained immortality. 

“ Viewing the agency of the Rev. Mr. Lathrop, as connected with ques- 
tions of such infinite moment, we cannot but earnestly recommend it to all 
who are interested in the moral or religious walfare of our fellow-citizens, 


and the peace and prosperity of our beloved country. Signed by order of 
the Synod.” 


At present we have only room to state, that Mr. Lathrop is in 
this city, and will lay the subject of his mission before the pub- 
lick in a few days, when they will be able to form, for themselves, 
an opinion of the claims of Florida, upon their pious Jiberality. 
In the mean time, should any feel disposed to aid in this truly be- 
nevolent and Christian enterprise, their donations will be thank- 


fully received by the Rev. Mr. Lathrop, at Mrs. Mudge’s, No. 
223 Pearl-street, New-York. 


—-2Qn— 


DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Our readers will recollect that among the earliest patrons of this institu- 
tion, was Tuomas Tuompson, Esq. of London. Before this Society was 
formed, he offered a donation of jifty guineas to the first society which 
should be instituted in this country upon the plan which this society has 
oneetee ; and the sum above named has been duly received and acknow- 

edge 

It will be very gratifying to him to know that a portion of the funds of 
the United Domestic Minglonicy Society are devoted to promote the spi- 
ritual interests of his fellow-subjects in Canada ; and we hope the appeal of 
the Committee, which we give below, from their Monthly publication, will 
not be made in vain. 

“ The following is from a Missionary in Canada, towards whose support 
for six months the Committee of this Society voted a small sum. It will 
Rip from this communication to be very desirable that he should be en- 
abled to continue his labours at the station which he occupies; but the 
extent of our engagements is such as to forbid a further appropriation on 
his account, unless donations for that particular purpose should be made. 
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The present would seem to be a very favourable time to promote among 
the Catholics the establishment of schools, and the dissemination of Bibles 
and Tracts ; and the services of a pious Missionary to the Protestant fami- 
lies on the borders of Canada, many of whom emigrate from this and neigh- 
bouring States, must be considered a very interesting object. 


“Since my arrival in this neighbourhood from , L have generally 
preached three times on the Sabbath, viz. twice at Laprairie and once to 
the Seamen, in the port of Montreal: I have likewise preached regularly 
on Wednesday evening at Laprairie, and on Thursday I have usually 
attended a prayer meeting at Montreal. 

“ Public worship is well attended on the Sabbath, and more particularly 
in the morning ; and as there are no ships now remaining at Montreal to 
require my services for the sailors, we have a third service in the evening, 
viz. a prayer meeting, at which, on the two last Sabbaths, we had about 
forty persons present, and the attention and interest which are evinced, 
fully persuade us that our assembling together is not without the promised 
blessing. The general sentiment is one of fervent gratitude. 

“ One person in Laprairie who discovered a great desire for the Bible, 
on my procuring one, cheerfully paid the usual price for it, “ rejoicing as 
one who had found great spoils,” and has read it subsequently to others, 
who were greatly delighted to have an opportunity to hear it. We stand 
very much in need in Canada of that kind of aid to the cause which has 
been employed with so much effect in France, and which might be easily 
adopted in this country. There are many persons in Canada who travel 
about the country with a box or cart, with dry goods, &c. In some instan- 
ces they have been prevailed on, though rarely, to take with them a few 
copies of the sacred Scriptures and Tracts. 





+o 


Bible Classes.—We have read several articles in the “ Monitor,” (a valua- 
ble monthly magazine published at Boston, well adapted for youth;) on 
the subject of Bible classes. The plan that appears to have been adopted 
by the writers, who are clergymen, is that of the Rev. H. Wilbur, author 
of several books designed to facilitate the acquisition of Scriptural know- 
ledge. ‘These books may be procured at Haven’s, or Bliss & White’s, in 
this city. The two before us are, 

1. The Bible Class Text Book, containing questions, historical, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental. The thirteenth edition. 

2, The New- Testament, &c. with references and a key-sheet of questions. 

Bible Classes have recently been organized by several clergymen in this 
city, upon the plan recommended by Mr. Wilbur. Every minister who has 
formed a Bible class knows how delightful it is to collect around him “ Zi- 
on’s hopes,” and with the oracles of God for his theme, labour, “ to expand 
their memories, enrich their understandings, elevate and refine their tastes, 
impress their consciences,” and by the Divine blessing, “ purify their hearts 
and controul their wills.” Those who have not made the attempt to in- 
structa Bible Class, may be sedulously labouring in their Master’s cause, 
but they omit the use of a most powerful auxiliary to their efforts ; and 
one which has been attended with the special favour of God. 


+9 B® @WOn-- 


Acknowledgment.—Two communications from “ T. P, J,” are received, and will! 
he inserted. 
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“The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee.” 








For the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine. 





THE SALVATION OF SEAMEN! 
WHAT MUST BE DONE TO EFFECT IT? 


We have now arrived at a part of this great subject which it 
becomes every lover of his country and of mankind, and parti- 
cularly every christian, to examine with the most peculiar atten- 
tion and care. And it is to be hoped, that such examination 
may be the means of opening the eyes of many, and of bringing 
them up to the most prompt performance of a most solemn duty, 
which has been so long neglected. It may, indeed, be attended 
with some self-denial, but still, on this the good man will not 
count much, so that he may have a “ conscience void of offence 
both towards God and man,” and at the same time be the means 
of saving the souls of some of these long neglected men, from the 
miseries of the second death. 

The question standing at the head of this article, will natu- 
rally lead to an investigation of the many duties which the church 
and the civilized world owe to seamen, and to that whole system 
of means, which, as men and as christians, they are bound un- 
ceasingly to use for the moral improvement and the salvation of 
sailors. What then must be done for seamen, to reclaim them from 
sin, and save them from ruin ? 

THEIR LOVE AND THEIR CONFIDENCE MUST BE GAINED. 


It has already been said, and the saying is too true to be treat- 
ed lightly ; that “ Sailors have been employed to do the drudge- 
ry of the world, and then cast off as unfit for human society.” 
Sailors have often felt this, and the effect has often been to de- 
stroy in them, confidence both in men and in christianity ; and 
they have sometimes said to each other, “ Devils and men have 
conspired to destroy us!” But let it once be seen that men have 
conspired, and have united both by effort and by prayer to save 
them, and their confidence will be gained ; and it need not be 
said to those who are acquainted with these men, that a seaman 
who is sentimentally a friend, is a constant friend. They must 
be convinced, by the general conduct, certainly of christians, 
that by them, they are esteemed men, brethren, and friends. 
Let them feel, christian brethren, that we feel them to be men 
possessing equal rights, and an equal share in our esteem with 
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other men: brethren whom we are willing to acknowledge, and 
with whom we deem it no disgrace to associate ; and friends in 
whom we will confide, and whose immortal interests we seek with 
our whole heart! and then we can have access to them, and in- 
dulge some hope that we may benefit their immortal souls. It is 
not enough for us to say we are ready and willing to show all 
this to them, if they will come to us and show themselves wor- 
thy of it. We must go to them. We have lost their confidence 
and friendship by our indifference and wicked neglect of them ; 
and we can never gain it, but by going after them, and convinc- 
ing them, by our unwearied efforts to do them good, that we 
seek not theirs, but them. They have long been neglected, 
when they should have been noticed. They have been despised, 
when they should have been esteemed. ‘They have been kept 
in ignorance, when they should have been taught. ‘They have 
been abused, when they should have been honoured. In all these 
respects, there should be an entire change of conduct towards 
them; and this change of conduct would in a little while pro- 
duce in them a change of character and of feeling. Let schools 
in every place where it is practicable, be established gratuitously 
for their children, and for cabin-boys who are not otherwise pro- 
vided for, that they may grow up men of understanding and wis- 
dom, and not be left in ignorance of every thing useful in human 
life but just their own occupation and pursuits. Such schools, 
besides the ordinary benefits arising from the knowledge which 
the pupils would acquire, would have this incalculable benefit, of 
keeping such unguarded youths from profane company and de- 
structive example in their leisure hours while on shore. This, 
with proper regulations and judicious management, woyld have 
a natural tendency to gain the confidence of seamen, so necessary 
in order to do them extensive good. It might also have the 
same happy effect, if in the large seaport towns were to be open- 
ed schools to instruct common sailors in the art of navigation. 
This would also have the double effect, of making them better 
seamen, by improving their minds in the knowledge of their own 

roper arts; and better men, by improving their general know- 
edge, as well as by an improvement of their morals. It is true 
that many of them are most deplorably ignorant as well as vastly 
wicked ; let them not be despised and neglected on that account, 
as they have been, but let them be pitied, sought out and in- 
structed, and their confidence will be gained, and the er ect of 
benefiting their souls will be increased an hundred fold. Proper 


attention to owners and masters of vessels, would also have the 
same happy effect. Only let these men generally feel that their 
own interest, honour, and happiness, depends in a good degree on 
the morality of their seamen, and half the work would be effected. 
But as this view will again be resumed in another place, it will 
not be pursued here. Tur Seaman’s Frienp. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE MARINER’S CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine. 


Sin,—I have for some time been an observer of the operations 
and progress of the gospel among seamen ; and although the pro- 
gress seems slow, and from the situation, character, and habits of 
these men, it is likely to be so; yet I think I have observed a 
difference in this respect at different times. I have not, indeed, 
been able to discover that any ground, which has ever been fair- 
ly gained by the friends of seamen, has been lost, yet the pro- 
gress of the cause does not seem to be at all times alike. This 
has led me to take some notice of the subject, to see if I could 
discern the reason for it. My opportunities allow me to know 
that the preaching to them was as faithful and as constant when 
little seemed to be gained, as when there was much. [I could not 
discover but that prayer was as fervent; and when I conversed 
with friends they seemed to feel that the subject was of as much 
importance. Believing that there must be, in christians, a conti- 
nued consistency of character, in order to receive thericher bless- 
ing of our Heavenly Father, I began to reflect on their conduct 
towards seamen at different times; and I find that the times when 
the most promising success has attended their labours, have uni- 
formly been the times when the most active exertions have been 
made to get sailors to attend to the gospel. I remember, that 
when the congregation in the Mariner’s Church increased so fast, 
that it was supposed it would soon be full of sailors, I used to see, 
almost every sabbath day, a number of pious men showing so 
much the spirit of Christ, as to deny themselves personal ease, 
and spend an hour or more about the ships, docks, and at board- 
ing-houses, for the purpose of informing sailors that there was a 
meeting for them, and trying to persuade them to attend. At 
that time, I used sometimes to see them come to church with a 
good company of seamen with them. This showed that the la- 
bour was timely, acceptable, and successful : and I thought I dis- 
covered another object of no ordinary moment accomplished by 
the same labour ; and that was an attention of the keepers of the 
boarding-houses to the church. While this practice was conti- 
nued, there was a visible increase in the numbers who attended 
the church; and in addition to this, if Iam not mistaken, the 
hopeful conversions among seamen were then most numerous. 
of late, however, I have seen nothing of this good work done, 
( fr a good work I must consider it.) ‘There seems to be but lit- 
tle done, except what the ministers and a few pious seamen do; 
and itis, I am told, a fact that there are not so many hopeful con- 
versions lately, and 1 know that the congregation does not in- 
crease as fast as it has done in times that are past. 

Now I have been induced to mention these things to you, Mr, 
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Editor, in order to afford Christians an opportunity to ask them- 
selves if there is not a fault in them on this subject. There are 
many seamen trading here, who have never been to the church, 
and who do not even know that there is one. And there are ma- 
ny hundred Christians in this city, who might, in succession, en- 
gage in the work of bringing sailors within the sound of the gos- 
pel, and thus be the means of saving many souls; and at the same 
time be laying up in store for themselves, a better foundation 
than they now have, against the time to come Yours, &c. 
APPHIA. 


@@Oue 
MARINER’S CHURCH, CHARLESTON. 


Extracts from the Report of the Rev. Joseph Brown, to the Board of Managers of the 
Charleston Port Society.—1823. 


In compliance with your request, I commenced my labours, under 
your patronage, early in the present year. 

I had been preaching in the Mariner’s Church during the preceding 
summer: and in the fall, relying on the assistance of other clergy- 
men for some portion of the day, I began with regular service in the 
evening. The church was well attended, and the congregation con- 
tinued to increase until about February, when many vessels left the 
port. Seamen have been uniformly attentive and orderly ; and others, 
who attended during the last winter, have often expressed their 
surprise at the deep solemnity of the audience ; and remarked, that 
they had rarely seen it exceeded. The general behaviour of the au- 
dience has indeed shown, that sailors have hearts equally suscepti- 
ble of impressions, as those of other men. 

It has been my practice to call on board of vessels, as circumstan- 
ces permitted, in order to become acquainted with seamen, and to 
make known to them our institutions for their good. These visits 
have always been received with kindness and respect by masters, 
officers, and men. 

In the spring and summer, as the shipping left the port successively, 
the congregation gradually decreased, until the Ist of August, when 
I sailed for the north. I had then an opportunity to see what was 
doing in the seamen’s cause in Boston and New-York. I trust that 
some useful knowledge was then gathered ; and that my feeble efforts 
to engage others in this work will not have been in vain. 

Since my return, on the 27th of October, my congregation has in- 
creased in a very encouraging manner. The lectures on Sabbath 
evening have been resumed, and are well attended: 1! rely much, 
however, on the assistance of my brother ministers. The call of 
your society was coupled with the request that I would invite the 
clergy of different denominations, as well residents as strangers, to 
aid me. To comply, was felt to be equally a duty and a privilege ; 
especially in winter, when there are three services on the Sabbath. 
During the past year, all the Protestant clergymen of the city have 
been invited, and most of them have cheerfully assisted. 
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I shall mention two cases, in which captains have confessed that 
the services of the last winter in this church, led them, as they trust 
and hope, to the Redeemer. 

One of them freely declared his hope, and the circumstances at- 
tending his change, before he sailed—he has since returned—he con- 
tinues the same, and now has worship on board of his ship. The 
other, while here, was regularly at church, and for some time be- 
fore he sailed, attended every Bethel meeting. 

During the eighteen months of my ministry among seamen in this 
place, about 20 masters have been here, whom | regard as hopefully 
pious. Many others have been punctual at church, and seem anx- 
ious to do all they can for the seamen’s cause. Most of them testify 
that the character of sailors is certainly improved within a few years ; 
and bear witness that it is most visible where the means of grace 
have been most regular and efficient. 


—2 pe 


For the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE GOSPEL AMONG SEAMEN, 
To the Board of Directors. 


GENTLEMEN,—My tour, on behalf of the “ Society for Promot- 
ing the Gospel among Seamen,” to the north and west, was com- 
menced July 14th, and completed September 22d, occupying a 
period of ten weeks. In this time I travelled 1250 miles. I 
preached on the subject of the salvation of seamen twenty-six 
times, and ten times on other subjects, and attended twenty-six 
other meetings. I took collections for the society in twenty-four 
towns, amounting in all, to $552 37; obtained on the subscrip- 
tion for the sinking fund $20, ten of which was paid, and the 
other ten the society will probably receive hereafter. I obtained 
also two life subscribers to your society. 1 received also five dol- 
lars for the “‘ Society for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews,” 
and five dollars from a friend to seamen, to be laid out in Bibles 
for them. It may be proper to remark, that in almost every place 
I visited, I was received with great kindness, and the subject which 
I presented, although measurably new, was considered and treat- 
ed as one of no ordinary importance ; and I think friends to your 
institution have by this tour been multiplied. 

There are a few incidents which J think it proper to name. In 
three or four places, small children came the day after preaching, 
and gave their mites, which help to make up the sum total collect- 
ed. One little boy sent me fifty cents. tn one place, a young 
lady, after hearing about the seamen, gave what money she had, 
and then took her Bible from the church, and gave it to me, say- 
ing she had not as much money as she wanted to give, and she 
hoped the Bible might in some way do good to the soul of some 
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destitute sailor. 1In another place I received a testament from a 
little girl, “to give to the sailors.” In one place where I took a 
collection, there was found in the plate, a paper containing a 
three dollar note, with the following words written upon it, “From 
a mother, whose only son is a sailor!” In two instances I re- 
ceived donations from Ladies’ Societies, of ten dollars each, as 
will be seen in the annexed detail ; and I trust they will receive 
from this board a testimony of their regard and esteem, with a 
copy of the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine, as they 
are the first societies of ladies who have contributed to their 
funds. In one place, on Monday, after preaching on Sabbath 
evening, I received, by the hand of the minister, as a donation 
from some females, $7 50, and a Bible, with the following note. 
** Will Mr. W. be so kind as to hand the enclosed sum to Mr. 
Truair. ‘That it may prove a blessing to the soul of even one poor 
sailor, is the sincere prayer of those who, since last evening, have 
felt a desire, not only to ‘ pray, but act’ for seamen. The Bible 
has just been added by another friend to seamen.” 

** Not only to pray, but act for seamen,” would be the desire of 
very many pious hearts, in males as well as females, if the state 
and importance of seamen were known more extensively. The 
christian community are ignorant on this subject, and they will 
long continue so unless more efficient measures are taken to en- 
lighten them. Nothing more would be wanting to furnish all the 
aid necessary to evangelize seamen, than simply to place before 
the public, from time to time, the number of those men, their in- 
fluence on the world, their importance to aid the great benevo- 
lent objects of the day, their habits, customs, and moral condition, 
and the encouragements to use means to turn them toGod. Let 
two or three efficient men be appointed, to send every impor- 
tant document on this subject through the country; and let your 
reports, your documents and your appeals be sent along with your 

t or agents ; and thus let the community know, that you feel 
that the work of turning seamen to God may be done, and that 
you are determined it shall be done ; and then you will not long 
want means or prayers to do all that your most sanguine feelings 
could wish to be done. I repeat, gentlemen, the public do not 
know ; and how can they feel! Go a while with your agent, and 
you will more deeply feel that knowledge is wanting. Give this 
then, and the christian community, and the God of that commu- 
nity will give you in abundance the means, the prayers, and the 
spirit, to accomplish the great, the noble, and the good work 
which you have begun. He that “ soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.” 

I am, gentlemen, your fellow labourer in Christ Jesus, for the 


souls of seamen. 
JOHN TRUAIR. 


New-York, November 13, 1828. 
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Account of Collections made by the Rev. John Truair, during his north-western tour, 
in the summer of 1823. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BETHEL FLAG 
AT NEW-YORK. 


To the Editor of the Seaman’s Magazine. 


Sir—The Bethel Union Committee, for the Tuesday evenings 
of December, held their meeting at the usual place, 317 Water- 
street. The meeting was commence tity prayer to Almighty 
God for his special presence; after@@hich some remarks were 
made on the following important subject. @ 


THE CHURCH IS OUR DEMBGHT AND SAFETY. 


The Society for Promoting the Gospel among Seamen have 
erected a building in this city, which they have called the Maari- 
nER’s Cuurcu. Can any of you say that God has sent messages 
of love into your hearts in that church, and given you light and 
salvation, or any hope and confidence in the atonement of Christ ? 
One seaman rose and said; “In that church I was convicted of 
sin, and I never had any rest until I obtained a good hope of be- 
ing united to the church of Christ; and that hope is as an anchor 
to my soul.” Another seaman rose and said; ‘“ I never knew, nor 
paid any attention to the name of that building, until the Lord 
opened my eyes there ; I then experienced more distress than I 
ever had before. I can now say, with my shipmate, I have joy 
and peace in my Lord Jesus Christ, and there is no place in this 
world to be compared with the Mariner’s Church.” They then 
successively engaged in prayer, for all their shipmates present and 
absent, that God would direct their wandering feet to that church, 
where he had poured out his Holy Spirit on them and many of 
their seafaring brethren. 

Some remarks were then made respecting the labours of the 
ministers of the gospel, who were sent by the great Head of the 
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church, to make known the gospel of God to seamen. Hymns 
appropriate to the occasion were sung; which, in substance, were 
that the Lord of all churches (and mariners in particular,) would 
hear the prayers of ministers and people, for all who traverse 
the ocean, and revive these churches with the riches of his grace, 
and heal all the breaches that have been made by sloth or neg- 
lect, for the souls of mariners; and increase the ardent zeal of 
those who offer prayers to God, that he would sow the seeds of 
grace, in every seaman’s heart. 


“ PRAYER MAKES THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR BRIGHT.” 


Among the seamen who entered the room this evening, (Dec. 9,) 
eight prostrated themselves in humble prayer to Almighty God, 
before they took their seats, and many others appeared to offer 
up petitions to Christ, before they suffered their eyes to be fixed 
upon any object in the room. Several men from the British 
Packet, attended this evening. The door of confidence seemed 
to be opened, and we felt great assurance that Christ was in the 
midst of us, ready to receive our prayers and supplications. There 
appeared to be much feeling among the seamen. 

e have various hindrances in coming to the mercy seat; yet 
prayer will remove every obstacle which opposes our enjoying 


this best of all employments ; 
“ For, Sat&metrembles when he sees 
“ The"we saint upon his knees.” 







THE DISTRESSED MARINERS. 


As a violent gale was now exposing many of our seafaring breth- 
ren who are on the coasts SPsudden death, a part of our devo- 
tions had reference to them, and_all others who were placed in 
the same situation. Our petitions were, that God would preserve 
and protect them all; but if he had otherwise ordered, concern- 
ing their perilous condition, that he would convert every wretch- 
ed soul, and keep them from the abyss of wo; and that our unit- 
ed feelings, sigs, tears, and prayers, may ascend and bring down 
from Heaven a protecting arm for every exposed mariner. We 
hope and pray that we may not see, nor again hear, of such aw- 
ful tidings as have come to our knowledge this day: we have 
heard of the wrecks of seven vessels, and the loss of many lives.— 
How can we refrain from praying for mariners ? 
(To be continued.) 
—Doe 


Notice.—The Bethel Meetings,in New-York, are held regularly on Tuesday even- 
ings, at Mr. Williams’ Boarding-House, No. 317 Water-street ; and on Friday even- 
ings at Mr. Gardiner’s, No. 243 Water-street. 

Copies of the Third Annual Report of the New-York Bethel Union may be had 
at the Christian Herald office, No. 182 Broadway, or of the secretary, H. Holden, 
Esq. No. 83 Beekman-street. 
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